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ECUADOR. 

By  G'oii8ul  General  Frederic  W.  CiudiiiK*  Guayatiiiil. 

The  fairly  satisfactory  commercial  conditions  of  Ecuador  exist- 
ing in  1917  continued  until  the  last  of  the  year  1918.  liunicdiately 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  rate  of  exchange,  ^vhich  had 
reached  as  high  as  3.20,  rapidly  decreased  to  2.43,  -which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  reducing  the  cost  of  imported  articles.  xVs  a  result,  most 
of  the  orders  for  imported  merchandise  Avere  canceled,  as  the  mer- 
chants anticipated  a  further  decline,  and  the  local  stocks  were  re- 
duced to  the  minimum. 

Since  it  was  expected  that  the  bank  rate  of  exchange  would  reach 
the  normal  point  of  2.075,  commercial  affairs  gradually  approached 
pre-war  conditions.  Some  losses  were  reported  as  a  result  of  the 
reduced  rate  of  exchange,  as  many  orders  from  the  interior  given 
to  the  importers  for  merchandise  at  the  higher  rates  were  imme- 
diately canceled.  As  was  to  be  expected  when  marked  disturbances 
occur  in  values,  buyers  became  timid  and  preferred  to  Avait  for 
more  stable  conditions. 

Owing  to  the  recent  heavy  exportations  of  cacao,  the  great  staple 
of  the  country,  the  cash  balances  abroad  in  favor  of  Ecuador  have 
become  as  high  as  they  have  ever  been.  The  market  is  consuming 
only  commodities  imported  some  months  ago.  AVith  the  exception  of 
indispensable  foodstuff's,  such  as  Hour  and  lard,  nothing  is  ordered 
at  present,  the  prevailing  belief  being  that  before  long  quotations 
will  be  much  more  favorable. 

AVith  the  cancellation  of  the  ouoiukhis  debt  of  nearly  $5,000,000 
contracted  by  tlie  Agricultural  Association  owing  to  the  depreciation 
in  the  price  of  cacao,  the  finances  of  that  organization  are  becoming 
very  satisfactory,  which  is  having  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  country'. 

It  is  announced  that  nearly  $400,000  has  been  remitted  to  Lon- 
don by  the  Ecuadorian  Government  for  tlie  service  of  the  Guayaquil 
and  Quito  Railwav  mortgage  bonds.  As  that  service  requires  an- 
nually nearly  $500,000  with  a  further  ^120,000  to  pa.v  the  annual 
interest  on  the  prior  liens,  now  a  number  of  years  in  arrears,  it 
will  require  several  years  to  properly  arrange  these  operations. 

The  satisfactory  dividends  paid  by  the  various  financial  institu- 
tions show  that  in  spite  of  war  restrictions  on  its  foreign  trade. 
Ecuador  has  enjoyed  a  fairly  prosperous  year,  especially  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  when  the  connnercial  movement  in  every 
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respect  began  to  improve,  and  has  continued,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  previous  years. 

Exchange  Rates. 

The  year  1918  witnessed  remarkable  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
bank  exchange.  During  the  first  nine  months  the  rate  was  2.43 
sucres  to  the  dollar,  rising  gradually  to  3.2,  and  for  a  few  days 
even  to  3.3.  Owing  to  this  unnatural  state  of  affairs,  the  Govern- 
ment in  December  established  an  advisory  council  of  financiers 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  was  empowered  to  fix  the  bank  rate 
of  exchange  on  all  exterior  centers,  which  he  promptly  placed  at 
2.43  sucres  to  the  dollar;  but  the  rate  dropped  to  2.11  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  some  exporters  selling  one  or  tw^o  points  below.  The 
true  cause  of  the  decline  was  the  heavy  movement  of  cacao,  during 
November  and  December,  aggregating  10,500  tons  valued  at  $2,800,- 
000.  The  large  shipments  in  such  a  brief  period  of  time  placed 
immense  sums  of  money  to  the  credit  of  the  country  in  the  ex- 
terior; and,  as  buyers  wej-e  few,  the  rate  rapidly  dropped. 

The  state  of  the  banks  of  issue  on  December  31, 1918,  may  be  known 
from  the  following  data:  Banco  del  Azuay:  Capital,  $243,427; 
circulation.  $252,259 ;  deposits,  $130,818.  Banco  del  Pichincha :  Capi- 
tal, $778,968;  circulation,  $1,490,889;  deposits,  $777,103;  Govern- 
ment debt,  $605,332.  Banco  del  Ecuador:  Capital,  $1,460,565;  circu- 
lation, $697,222;  deiwsits,  $2,325,316;  Government  debt,  $1,954,822. 
Banco  Comercial  y  Agricola ;  Capital,  $2,434,270 ;  circulation,  $3,511,- 
042 ;  deposits,  $3,254,452 ;  Government  debt,  $4,063,873. 

Tenor  of  Bills — Suggestions  to  American  Banks. 

A  few  American  houses  are  not  yet  requiring  that  sales  be  made 
^vith  the  understanding  that  drafts  will  be  drawn  at  so  many  days' 
date,  instead  of  the  usual  terms  which  call  for  bills  at  various  days' 
sight.  The  date  method  has  naturally  the  advantage  for  the  ship- 
pers that  the  exact  date  on  which  payment  wdll  be  made  can  be 
known  beforehand,  whereas  in  the  other  way  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  when  the  bill  will  fall  due.  It  has  been  customary  in  this 
market  to  delay  acceptance  of  drafts  until  the  merchandise  has 
reached  the  port,  and  therefore  transactions  are  carried  on  on  the 
basis  of  30,  60,  90,  or  more  days  from  acceptance  of  bills,  irrespec- 
tive o£  when  the  goods  are  shipped.  Buyers  do  not  want  to  take  the 
loss  for  unexpected  delays.  On  purchases  made  f.  o.  b.  an  American 
port,  they  are  willing  to  pay  interest  for  the  usual  traveling  time, 
but  they  object  to  paying  for  any  unforeseen  happening.  In  view  of 
the  prejudice  against  the  days-date  drafts,  it  w'ould  aid  their  busi- 
ness materially  if  exporters  adopted  the  other  form  of  drawing. 

When  sending  bills  covering  merchandise,  it  is  important  that  in- 
structions be  given  regarding  disposal  of  the  goods  in  the  event  the 
bills  are  refused  by  tlie  drawees.  There  are  no  public  storage  houses 
in  the  city,  and  import  duties,  very  costly  in  most  cases,  must  be 
paid  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  cleared.  Local  banks,  in  general,  are 
not  disposed  to  take  charge  of  goods  for  sale  at  any  price,  because 
this  service  is  not  within  their  scope  of  business.  When  a  shipment 
is  not  accepted  by  the  person  for  whom  it  was  sent,  the  proper  course 
to  adopt  is  to  have  the  bank  turn  the  goods  over  to  a  responsible 
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merchant  or  commission  agent,  in  order  that  the  merchandise  be 
sold  for  account  of  the  sliippers.  The  hitter  shonki,  of  course,  im- 
mediately supply  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  duties  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

Import  Statistics  Not  Available. 

Since  official  figures  have  not  been  published,  total  imports  only 
for  1917  and  1918  can  be  given.  Total  imports  in  1917  amounted 
to  62,321  tons,  and  in  1918,  to  40,2.34  tons.  Imports  during  1918 
show  a  35  per  cent  decrease  compared  with  the  total  imports  of  the 
previous  year.  The  chief  items  of  trade  are  laundry  soap,  oils,  refined 
petroleum,  lard,  and  flour. 

Exports  by  Articles  and  Countries  of  Destination, 

Below  appear  unofficial  statistics  of  the  products  exported  from 
Guayaquil  during  1918: 


jVrtlcles. 


Pounds. 


Aehiote 

Brooms 

Cabulla  fiber 

Cacao 

Castor  beans 

Chocolate 

Cinchona  bark 

Coffee 

Condurango  bark. 

Cotton 

Cottonseed 

Cow  hair 

(Jold  products 

Hammocks 

Hammock  straw.. 

Hats,  Panama 

Hides: 

Alligator 

Calf 

Cattle 

Hog 

Llama 

Sheep 

Other 


Value. 


.38,465 
31,32.5 
GO, 791 
,  037, 891 
7,716 
167,800 
155,993 
,068.330 
37,593 
274,149  I 
174,937 
328 
21,921  I 
2,460  I 
128,545 
91,. 373  1 
I 
8,280  I 
4,06;? 
,462,818  I 
3,. 123  1 

439 
73,207 
51,361 


83,397 
20,753 
2,68.5 
,445,043 
596 
22,233 
16,429 
,014,602  : 
1,660  I 
121,083  ! 
3,864  j 
17  I 
691,551 
2,168 
34,064 
084,799  I 

1.097  I 

'413  I 

366,343 

389 

153 

25,866 

5,672  ! 


Articles. 


Value. 


Tvory  nuts 
Leather,  sole 
Lumljer: 

Oak 

Bamboo 
Mangle  bark 
Orchilla 
I'itcli 

Pumice  stone 
Rubber 
Soap 
Starch 
Tamarinds 
Tannin  extract 
Toasted  coffee 
Tobacco,  leaf 

Wool 

All  other  article; 

Total 


The  folloAving  table  shows  how  this  export  trade  of  Guaj'aquil  was 
distributed  in  1918: 


Coimtrios. 


Chile 

Colombia. 
Costa  Rica 
Honduras . 

Italy 

Mexico 

Panama.. 


Pounds. 

Value. 

6,987.9.36 

$994,324 

383,8.54 

00,926  : 

1,419 

3,972  i 

1,798 

295  i 

SO, 449 

11,057  1 

201,574 

34,298  1 

71,542 

27,803  1 

Countries. 


Peru 

Salvador 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 
United  States... 

Total 


Pounds. 


3, 440,  .339 
2,323 
2, 412, 104 
5,  Ui3, 287 
"0,471,195 


Value. 


S2A9,64S 

10, 599 

362, 573 

1,132,617 

12,194,389 


89,217,980   15,102,501 


Of  the  total  amount  exported,  the  United  States  received  78  per 
cent.  United  Kingdom  5.8  per  cent,  and  Chile  7.8  per  cent.  Spain 
and  Peru  following  with  considerably  less. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  American  consulate  general  at  Guayaquil  and  at  the  con- 
sular agencies  at  Esmeraldas  and  Bahia  dc  Caraque/,  the  followiug 
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exports  to  the  United  States  were  invoiced  for  the  years  1917  and 
1918: 


Articles. 


FROM  GUAYAQUIL. 

Achlote pounds. 

Anatto do.  - . 

Bark: 

Cinchona do. . . 

Conduraneo do. . . 

Cabuva  (cabiiila) do. . . 

Cacao do... 

Coflce do... 

Cotton do... 

Cylinders,  empty number. 

Drums,  empty drums. 

Gold: 

Base  bullion troy  ounces. 

Mill  bullion do... 

Cyanide  precipitates do. . . 

Mill  sulphides do. . . 

Hats,  straw dozen. 

Hides,  cattle pounds. 

Horns do . 


Ivory  nuts do. . . 

Kapok do. . . 

Leather,  sole ,. do. . . 

Mangle,  extract  of do... 

Ore ,  manganese tons . 

Rubber pounds. 

Skins: 

Alligator do. . . 

Calf,  goat,  sheep do. . . 

Sheepskins,  dressed do. . . 

Wool do... 

Zinc do... 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


FROM   ESMERALDA?. 

Cacao pounds . 

Copper  (old) do. . . 

Gum do. . . 

Hides do. . . 

Ivory  nuts do. . . 

Rubber do. . . 


Total. 


FROM   BAHIA  DE  CARAQUEZ. 

Beeswax pounds . 

Cacao do. . . 

Coconut . . . : do. . . 

Coffee do... 

Deerskins do. . . 

Hides do. . . 

Ivory  nuts do. .. 

Rubber do. . . 


Total. 


Quantity.        Value 


34,600 


22, 092 

13,415 

5,976 

73,733,498 

26,200 


394 
451 

9,897 
33,668 
402, 045 


36,497 
2, 385, 970 

34,956 
324,  752 
115,530 
287, 108 
147, 499 


270, 522 

108, 650 

108, 942 

1,503 

2,025,623 

13,238 


25, 199 

5,388 


40,964 

15,367,517 

68, 220 


100 

5, 169,  8:M 

500 

170 

4,424 

290, 276 

3,822,132 

471,189 


S3, 247 


1,590 

718 

367 

7, 795, 576 

2,537 


2,322 
3,249 

49,211 
466,219 
243,664 


395,247 

564,994 

1,825 

11,633 

18,630 

57,217 

5,370 


96,804 

14,410 

26,514 

739 

335,348 

1,437 
4,798 


10,103,666 


2,876 
1,565 


7, 540 
437,134 
29,095 


478,210 


29 

481,300 

17 

11 

1,051 

69, 157 

91,151 

181,058 


Quantity.      Value 


20,000 

14, 743 

46, 183 

58, 739 

73,088,271 

623,485 

140, 254 

103 

124 

8,401 
34, 788 

204, 773 
1,5,089 
29,231 

753,641 


2,623,829 


101,114 

15,340 

147 

54,901 

13, 250 

76, 206 


1,683,388 


2,908 

1,050 

1,704 

11,179,718 

28, 109 


4,293,943 


1,974 

167,969 

3,428,907 

79,200 


823,774 


SI,  600 

2,103 

4,289 

4,150 

7,616,248 

102, 670 

53, 370 

923 

462 

52,225 
477,998 
154,716 
6,612 
377,756 
178, 758 


95,981 


23. 120 

430 

7,613 

16,080 

1,644 
18,961 


388,814 
"'2,'i46 


9,588,669 


695 

194 

304 

406,338 

7,929 


415, 460 


498,973 


340 
33, 399 
86,099 
26, 856 


645,667 


Shipments  from  Guayaquil  to  the  Philippines  in  1918  were  worth 
$3,023  and  in  1917,  $1,680.  Returned  American  goods  were  valued 
at  $3,204  in  1918  compared  with  $15,309  in  1917.  Returned  American 
goods  from  Bahia  de  Caraquez  were  worth  $150  in  1918.  No  ship- 
ments were  made  from  either  Esmeraldas  or  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to 
HaAvaii.  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philipi:)ines. 
Soap  Production — Flour  Imports. 

The  four  local  soap  factories  produced  ahout  2,370,000  pounds  of 
laundry  soap  in  1918,  and  1,464,050  pounds  were  imported,  of  which 
nearly  80  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States  and  20  per  cent 
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from  the  United  Kingdom,  Avliereas  in  the  previous  year  the  2,000,000 
pounds  imported  we're  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. As  about  50  per  cent  of  the  importations  were  speculative  and 
not  required  at  the  time,  further  shipments  were  stopped  toward 
the  end  of  the  year. 

There  was  a  lar^e  decrease  in  the  1918  imports  of  flour  compared 
with  those  for  191^,  the  difference  being  about  848,000  pounds.  As 
in  the  previous  year,  practically  all  of  the  flour  was  imported  from 
Chile.  A  number  of  modern  flour  mills  are  operating  in  the  moun- 
tain district  of  Ecuador,  the  quantity  produced  not  being  known. 
A  small  percentage  is  shipped  to  Guayaquil.  American  flour  is  much 
preferred  and  will  always  sell  for  $0.50  to  $1  a  sack  more  than  the 
product  of  any  other  country. 

Lard  and  Petroleum  from  "United  States. 

The  demand  for  American  lard  is  continuous,  the  product  at  times 
selling  at  wholesale  for  43  cents  per  pound;  the  present  price  is  37 
cents.  At  times  during  the  year  war  conditions  stopped  its  importa- 
tion. Although  2,500,000  pounds  were  imported  in  1917,  the  impor- 
tations in  1918  were  not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

About  45,000  cases  of  refined  petroleum  were  imported  in  1917,  and 
about  50,000  cases  in  1918,  the  cost  averaging  $4.43  per  case.  Lubri- 
cating, machine,  and  cylinder  oils  were  imported  to  the  extent  of 
about  60,000  gallons.  While  definite  details  are  not  available,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  from  80 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Shipping  statistics. 

The  number,  nationality,  and  tonnage  of  steamers  arriving  and 
departing  from  the  port  of  Guayaquil  during  the  year  1918,  as 
compared  with  1917,  were  as  follows : 


1917 

1918 

Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Chilean....        ..  .. 

1 
1 

25 
2 

18 

998 

647 

5,284 

Danish 

1 

23 
2 

998 

Ecuadorian 

32 

2,458 

34 

2,735 

886 

Japanese 

5,284 

2 
14 
42 
89 
15 

3,116 
20, 627 
a3, 316 
124,223 
12, 89S 

2 
14 
42 
89 
15 

3,116 
20,627 
8?,  316 
124, 223 
12, 898 

Norwegian 

2 
36 
84 

9 

3,265 
55,416 
117,341 
12989 

2 
36 
80 

9 

3,265 

Peruvian .  . 

55,416 

Brit  ish 

102, 719 

American 

12,989 

Total 

194 

243,638 

195 

246,915 

160 

195, 958 

153 

181,537 

Steamers  and  sailing  vessels  entered  with  40,234  tons  of  imports 
and  cleared  with  40,531  tons  of  exports.  The  imports  of  the  previous 
years  aggregated  62,321  tons,  the  exports  45,792  tons,  which  was 
nearly  36  per  cent  more  imports  and  nearly  11.5  per  cent  more  exports 
than  were  shipped  in  1918.  The  considerable  decrease  in  steamer 
tonnage  in  1917  over  that  of  the  previous  year  continued  dui-ing 
1918,  and  showed  a  difference  of  26  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  the 
tonnage  used  in  carrying  the  freight  to  and  from  Guayaquil  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  actually  required. 
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Mining  Operations — Public  Works. 

Only  one  company  (American)  continues  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  mining  in  Ecuador.  l*rnctically  all  the  product  of  this  company 
is  sliipi)ed  to  the  United  States. 

A  monopoly  has  been  established  by  the  Government,  which  re- 
(juires  that  all  salt  manufactured  in  the  country  must  be  purchased 
by  the  Government  at  a  price  fixed  by  it,  and  sold  at  a  fixed  pric«, 
the  quantity  sold  to  each  person  being  limited. 

The  sum  total  expended  for  public  works  in  Ecuador  during  the 
year  has  not  been  made  public.  It  is  known,  however,  that  a  number 
of  public  schools  have  been  completed,  and  a  number  of  bridges  con- 
structed, one  over  the  Azogues  Rivei-  whicli  now  makes  poSvsible  an 
automobile  ride  of  12  miles  and  shortens  the  trip  from  Huigra  to 
Cuenca  by  several  hours. 

Emancipation  of  Peon  Completed  by  Legislation. 

The  most  important  advance  made  in  legislation  by  the  Ecuadorian 
(iovernment  in  many  years  has  been  the  legal  emancipation  of  the 
peon  by  legislative  decree  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  By  this  act 
all  laws  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  peonage  have  been  amended  so 
as  to  fully  protect  the  peon.  People  of  this  class  may  now  offer  their 
labor  to  whom  they  please,  come  and  go  as  they  please,  and  all  debts 
f)wing  to  their  employers  up  to  the  date  of  their  freedom  have  been 
canceled. 

Public  Health  Conditions. 

Although  the  Ecuadorian  Government  signed  the  contract  with  a 
linn  for  the  sanitation  of  Guayaquil  in  the  latter  part  of  1913  and 
the  water  pipes  of  the  new  system  have  been  placed  in  position 
throughout  the  city,  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  source 
of  the  supply  of  water  the  work  has  come  to  a  standstill  and  (xuaya- 
(luil's  water  supply  remains  deficient. 

In  1916,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  sent  a  sanitary  commission 
to  Ecuador  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  with  the  Ecuadorian  Gov- 
ernment to  take  the  responsibility  of  eradicating  yellow  fever  from 
Guayaquil.  The  proposal  was  accepted  June  10,  1918,  when  a  cele- 
brated bacteriologist  arrived  here  and  began  his  work.  He  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  germ  which  causes  j-ellow  fever,  his  investigations 
promising  to  produce  not  only  a  preventive,  but  also  a  cure  for  this 
malady. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  commis- 
sioned another  scientist  to  visit  Guayaciuil  and  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  annihilate  yellow  fe\er  from  the  city.  At  present, 
{  April,  1919)  there  is  not  one  case  of  yelloAv  fever  in  Guayaquil  (the 
last  case  being  reported  March  23,  1919),  although  in  former  years 
this  was  one  of  the  worst  months. 

During  the  year  there  were  recorded  607  deaths  from  tuberculosis ; 
malaria,  570;  enteritis.  437;  yellow  fever,  307;  dysentery,  204;  bu- 
bonic plague,  118;  typhoid,  ll5;  bronchitis,  108;  pneumonia,  104; 
Jieart  disease,  102;  all  others,  1,754;  total.  4,426  deaths. 

state  Plans  for  Agricultural  Education — Cotton  Raising. 

Owing  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  disease  on  Ecuador's  cacao  plan- 
tations, of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  growers  to  employ  an  ex- 
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pert  to  study  the  situation,  special  interest  has  been  aroused  in  all 
branches  of  agricultural  education.  [See  Commerce  Reports  for 
Jan.  25,  1919.]  One  immediate  result  of  this  interest  has  been  the 
reorganization  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Ambato,  the  work  of 
which  is  to  study  the  agricultural  and  live-stock  problems  of  the 
country  and  to  render  assistance  in  any  way  possible.  The  degree 
of  "  agricultural  expert ''  will  be  conferred  on  all  graduates. 

The  cotton  plant  and  many  of  its  congeners  grow  wild  throughout 
the  lowland  region  of  Ecuador.  Kapok  and  other  fibers  from  vari- 
ous cotton-producing  plants  are  gathered  for  the  market  in  limited 
quantities,  but  the  wild  cotton  extending  over  enormous  areas  is 
entirely  neglected.  Although  some  cotton  has  been  cultivated  in 
Ecuador  since  1904,  the  low  prices  received  discouraged  the  people 
from  extending  their  acreage  until  1916  when  the  price  became  very 
attractive  owing  to  war  conditions,  and  several  new  textile  factories 
were  established  in  the  interior.  The  prices  offered  for  cotton  caused 
the  farmers  to  increase  the  production  which,  however,  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  demand,  and  importations  were  made  from  the 
United  States  and  Peru.  In  1918  the  production  exceeded  the  con- 
sumption so  that  137  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States  and 
to  England. 

The  crop  of  191G  yielded  510  tons,  1.100  tons  were  produced  in 
1917,  and  2,400  tons  in  1918.  The  anticipated  crop  for  1919  is  3,600 
tons. 

The  grade  of  Ecuadorian  cotton  is  called  "  rough "  and  "  semi- 
rough,"  not  being  suitable  for  weaving  unmixed  into  cloth,  but  it  is 
considered  of  value  in  some  cases  when  mixed  with  wool.  However, 
the  more  progressive  farmers  are  introducing  superior  grades  of 
cotton  seed  from  which  they  expect  to  produce  a  desirable  class  of 
fiber.    There  are  three  cotton  gins  in  operation  in  this  Republic. 

Rice  Crop  Dependent  on  Rainfall. 

The  rice  crop  of  Ecuador  varies  with  the  amount  of  rainfall.  When 
there  is  little  rain  during  the  Avet  season  the  rice  is  burned  up  with 
the  heat;  and  if  the  rain  is  excessive,  the  crop  fails  from  the  drown- 
ing of  the  plants.  The  rice  crop  in  1916  was  15,800  tons;  in  1917 
it  increased  to  22,670  tons,  when  58  tons  were  exported  to  Panama; 
but  as  the  rain  continued  through  the  dry  season  of  1918,  the  crop 
was  only  15,130  tons.  Owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  1918-19 
wet  season,  it  is  estimated  that  the  1919  harvest  will  show  a  de- 
crease of  20  per  cent.  There  are  27  rice  mills  in  Ecuador  with  a  total 
capacity  of  90  tons,  averaging  in  actual  work  about  70  per  cent  of 
their  capacity. 

The  land  along  the  enormous  Guayas  River  S3'stem  is  admirably 
suited  for  rice  culture,  and  is  of  sufficient  area  to  furnish  rice  for  all 
South  America,  if  properly  utilized.  The  present  crops  of  rice  are 
grown  in  small  patches  ''  on  shares,"  with  no  prospect  for  the  in- 
dustry's becoming  of  national  importance. 

Chicle,  the  base  of  chewing  gum,  is  the  dried  sap  which  has  exuded 
from  a  tree,  well  known  in  Ecuador,  called  the  "  zappte."  It  pro- 
duces an  edible  fruit  some  6  inches  in  diameter,  having  one  or  two 
large  seeds  which  are  covered  to  the  rind  with  a  salmon-colored 
stringy  pulp  more  or  less  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
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